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DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, SCULPTOR 


It is not probable that all of the philosophy of Concord will soon 
produce another such artist as Daniel Chester French; but it is safe to 
say that we would 
not have had this 
refined personality 
in American art 
had it not been for 
the unusual sur- 
roundings of his 
youth. The boy’s 
lot was indeed a 
fortunate one. 
Every influence of 
family and of en- 
vironment was such 
as to develop his 
sensitive, poetic 
nature. His years 
have not been ac- 
centuated with 
notes of stress and 
hardship. His art 
is genial, sympa- 
thetic, and digni- 
fied. It expresses 
admirably his char- 


acter. 
Mr. French was 
o 





born in Exeter 
New  JHampshire, 
April 20, 1850. 
His parents, Henry Flagg and Anne (Richardson) French, were of 
substantial New England families, connected with those of Daniel 
Webster and J. G. Whittier. One of his grandfathers was chief jus- 
tice, the other attorney-general, of New Hampshire, and his father 
was a lawyer, a judge, and assistant secreté ury of the United States 
treasury. His son writes of him: 
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‘‘He was one of the founders of the public library at Exeter, and 
took the lead in planting the town with trees. His artistic instinct 
showed itself in a love of poetry and a taste for landscape gardening. 
He beautified every place in which he lived.’ 

The family moved to Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1860, to Amherst 
about 1865, and finally to Concord in 1867. Mr. W. M. R. French, 
the well- known director of the Chicago Art Institute, remarks play- 
fully that ‘“‘this was early enough for the Concord air to take 
effect upon brother Dan, but too late to save the rest of us! irae 
were so many marked people here that my sister observed that ‘ 
Concord she was extraordinary because she was ordinary.’ Many of 
them have now disappeared; but my mother says ‘Concord is like an 
extinct planet—it shines a good while after it has gone out.’ 

It is a pretty story, the record of the boy’s first interest in art, of 
the crude little figures which he worked upon with so much enthusi- 
asm, and the encouragement which he received from sympathetic 
friends. I believe that the very first effort was a marvelous frog 
carved from a turnip. One of the neighbors to whose admiring gaze 
it was submitted was no other than the gentle author of “Little 
Women,” Miss Louisa Alcott. She made the dreamy-eyed boy very 
proud by her commendation, and better yet, told him of a material 
more nearly suited to the sculptor’s use than a raw turnip. 

As some may remember, there was an artistic sister in the Alcott 
household. She chanced to have some modeling clay, which was 
kindly offered to the future sculptor. His brother has told me that 
he well remembers the day when the family horse was harnessed up 
and driven over for the precious material. 

Now followed enthusiastic study, wild flights of fancy, and ofttimes 
the crushing defeats of childhood. The horizons of youth are so nar- 
row, its moments of failure seem so final and so irrevocable! The 
most poetic natures do not always ‘‘yearn and yearn,” however; they 
are sensible and wholesome. Daniel French did not begin with 
Venuses and Apollos; he delighted rather in modeling animals and 
birds. Best of these ‘‘archaic”’ works was an irresistible pair of love- 
sick owls, which has been reproduced in many lands. I remember, 
also, a Rogers-like Dolly Varden group, elaborated to the last degree. 
Now followed portraits, busts, and reliefs of members of the house- 
hold and of accommodating neighbors. When nineteen years of age, 
Mr. French made a visit to relatives in ee n, and had the good for- 
tune to gain access to the studio of J. Q. A. Ward. Here he worked 
for a month, and began a lifelong friendship with that sturdy old veteran. 

In 1870 he paid a visit to his brother in Chicago, w ho says that at 
this time ‘he received his first paid order—for a bas-relief portrait of 
Mrs. Edwin Lee Brown, of this city. It was also in Chicago, in the 
old Crosby Opera House, that he made his first public exhibition—a 
bas-relief portrait of his sister Sarah 
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Mr. French was but twenty-three years of age when he received his 
first important order, that for the ‘‘Minute Man.” At this time he had 
had no schooling beyond the month in Ward’s studio and the anat- 
omy course of Dr. Rimmer, in Boston. There was no other instruc- 
tion to be had! The commission was awarded the young aspirant at 
a public meeting of 
the citizens of Con- 
cord, at the town 
hall. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson presided ; 
all praised the little 
sketch . model 
offered; enthusiasm 
reigned, and_ the 
future sculptor saw 
the portals of fame 
opening to him. 

It is interesting 
to note what this 
statue, so alert and 
so American in 
character, owes to 
its senior colleague, 
the Apollo Belvi- 
dere. You might 
never suspect it, but 
a large cast of the 
old-time god was 
Mr. French’s sole 
model. With the 
exception of the 
left arm, the pose is 
almost identical. It JOHN HARVARD, BY D. C. FRENCH 
speaks well for the HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
untutored young 
artist that he was ‘tide to impress upon this, his very first work, so 
much of his own personality and so much of the spirit required that he 
completely concealed his classic model. How sensible and contained 
he was in it all one can best appreciate by contrasting this stern, tense 
embodiment of patriotism with the usual exuberant productions of 
beginners. 

Upon the completion of this work, and even before its unveiling, 
Mr. French sailed for Europe, where he spent a year with Thomas 
Ball, for whose dignified art he has always expressed great regard. 
Excepting this brief study-time in Florence, our subject was self- 
trained, gaining a great amount of practice during the following years 
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in the execution of large decorative works for various public buildings. 
Among these were figures and pedimental groups for the St. Louis 
Custom- House, the Boston Postoffice, and the Philadelphia Courthouse. 


The ideal-portrait statue 
of John Harvard at Har- 
vard University was exe- 
cuted in 1882, and may be 
called the last of Mr. 
French’s early works; at 
least from this point we find 
the suaver touch of a ma- 
tured artist. The slight 
angularity, the uncompro- 
mising severity of this fig- 
ure do not seem out of place 
in such a subject. One 
feels the Puritan inheritance 
in its very lines, yet the 
ascetic face is sweet and 
winning. 

Mr. French’s heads are 
invariably fine, intellectual, 
and commanding. His ex- 
ceptional privilege of inti- 
macy with the choicest 
spirits and noblest types of 
our country has given him 
a great advantage over 
many artists. It provides 
him a mental gallery, as it 
were, of all that is best. His 
portraits of Emerson and 
of Alcott are singularly 
delicate and appreciative 
studies. They bear the 
look of elevation which 
we attribute to such as 
climb the heights, yet are 
they gentle and intensely 
human. In his use of the 
portrait bust for monu- 
mental purposes, with sub- 





LEWIS CASS, BY D. C. FRENCH 
CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ordinate decorative figures, as in the John Boyle O’Reilly memorial 
and the Richard M. Hunt memorial, he has solved with distinguished 
success the most difficult problem of modern sculpture. Thus we have 
the essential, the intellectual side of the man, with its personal inter- 
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est, and there is an actual gain in concentration through the absence 
of the insistent details of coat and pantaloons, seams and buttonholes, 
shoes and shoestrings—things which you scarcely notice upon the liv- 
ing, moving man, but w hich fairly clamor for attention upon the sur- 
face of the petrified effigy. 

In the summer of 1888 I found Mr. French in a little studio off the 
Rue Campagne-Premiére, in Paris, whither he had resorted to model 
his important statue of General Cass of Michigan, the marble of 
which now stands in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. Like 
a man who knows what he wants, and is not dazzled by the merely 
superficial, Mr. French,was assimilating the best that is in modern 
Parisian art. He had not come too soon; his personality had long 
ago asserted itself, and had been nornemenes by his fortunate oppor- 
tunities for original work. Neither did he stay too long. He is, and 
ever will be, American to the core. But he learned there i in that one 
piece of work, and during those few months of observation, what will 
influence and perfect everything which is to follow. Knowing just 
what he wanted, he got more in that brief period than most of us 
attained ‘‘over yonder” in years of immature strivings. 

The Cass did not altogether suit some of the Frenchmen. He 
told me how M. Aizelin criticised its ponderous and solid pose— 
resting eyually on its two legs. He smilingly added that the eminent 
sculptor evidently thought that he ‘‘knew no better.” But like St. 
Gaudens with his Farragut, Mr. French had a sturdy subject to deal 
with, and selected the position best suited to reveal the character of 
the man. With all its solidity, the artist has so well treated the sur- 
face, has made the flesh so mellow and the drapery so crisp and full of 
color, that the figure easily takes its place among the best portrait 
statues of the country. It unites admirable characterization with no 
less attractive technique. The first quality the artist had already 
shown, the second was the result of the Parisian experience. 

This statue is the only good thing in our ‘* National Sculpture Gal- 
lery.” Among those hard, conventional figures, it stands alone. It 
has an individuality, an equipoise, and a technical perfection undreamed 
of by the earlier generation of American sculptors. Comparing it 
with its fellows, one understands why all turn now to Paris instead of 
Rome or Florence. Men like Mead and Story and Rogers, who 
twenty years ago were our great sculptors, are now scarcely men- 
tioned. It seems cruel; but it is nature’s way—it is the ‘‘survival of 
the fittest.” They had to give place to men like French and St. 
Gaudens and MacMonnies. There is progress in it. 

Krom that day we have a succession of magnificent achievements. 
Subjects permitting of more poetic expression than the General Cass 
have since fallen to the sculptor. The next one of importance was, I 
believe, the Gallaudet group, of Washington, D. C., one of the most 
pleasing portrait monuments of our time. The famous teacher of the 








GALLAUDET MONUMENT, BY D.C. FRENCH 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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deaf and dumb is represented sitting in a chair, with a little girl of 
eight or ten years beside him. He bends toward her with a sympa- 
thetic smile; she, with outstretched hand, shapes a letter of the new 
language which he has given her. Her eyes look the gratitude of the 
little pent-up soul. The artist’s conception is as beautiful as a strain 
of music. The execution of the group is no less perfect. The com- 
position of line and mass is most successful, though novel. The sweep 
of the child’s simple dress is happily employed; the straight little arm 





DEATH AND THE SCULPTOR, BY D.C. FRENCH 
THE Carson Stupio, New York 


Copyright by D. C. French 


redeems from overgraceful lines and concentrates attention upon itself, 
leading the eye back finally to the wistful, pleading face and to the 
gentle, reassuring smile of the teacher. 

At the World’s Fair, surrounded by the indecent extravagances of 
the Italian carvers and the clever plastic jokes of the Spanish model- 
ers, the relief of ‘‘The Angel of Death and the Young Sculptor’’ rose 
superb—the expression of a self-respecting master of a noble art. In 
its presence I used to find myself involuntarily removing my hat. 
Putting aside the actual significance of the idea, which appeals to all, 
though so differently, we found in the handling of the Milmore 
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memorial some new and interesting features. The artist has attempted 
no portraiture. The young sculptor is not Milmore, though Mr. 
French was reminded, after the sphinx was introduced—and turned 
around and remodeled—that Milmore had actually carved some of 
these weird creatures for the Mount 
Auburn Cemetery. 

In a way, the motif of the re- 
lief suggests Watts’s ‘‘Love and 
Death”; but how much more beau- 
tiful and i impressiv e this mysterious 
angel form than the grisly, threaten- 
ing something which presses silent 
and irresistible upon the figure of 
Love in the famous painting! It 
is, to be sure, only a question of 
point of view. Mr. French’s angel 
may be looked upon as a friend, 
even a benefactress; one of our 
eloquent ministers has so _inter- 
preted it in a suggestive sermon. 

The manner in which the artist 
simplified and etherealized the face 
of the angel is very interesting. 
One feels firm modeling undernez ith 
it all, but a skillful blending of the 
forms avoids sharpness and angu- 
larity. The overshadowing mass 
of drapery cuts off all direct light, 
and shrouds the face in a dim half- 
tone. By these ingenious and 
happy devices the sculptor has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree 
in escaping the aggressive realism 
which spoils so many of the would- 
be ideal works of this period. 
This face has mystery; it is im- 
pressive and grand. It speaks to 





FIGURE FOR CHAPMAN MEMORIAL every imagination. 
AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. The univ ersality of this appeal 


proves the greatness of the work; 
it is the highest tribute possible. All humankind, from the ignorant, 
the uncouth, the flippant, even, to the most refined and the most spir- 
itual, show a quick flash of recognition when introduced to this truly 
great artist-thought. It stirs the sluggish, prosaic mind; it arrests 
the frivolous. It calms the work-weary and tempest-tossed; it is big 
enough in grasp for the philosopher and seer. Strange it sounds, to 
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speak of a gravestone as ‘‘popular,” yet were the word not so abused 
by the companionship of the meretricious, it could well be employed 
in this connection. Photographs of this relief are to be seen in every 
picture store; they hang in 
thousands of homes 
I have seen them in offices 
and upon the desks of busi- 
ness men. It is a splendid 
thing—a very great privi- 
lege—to be able to talk 
thus to one’s countrymen. 
And to do it in a language 
so exalted, with an elo- 
quence so sustained—how 
rare! Hovenden’s ‘‘' Home 
Ties’ was dear to the mul- 
titude; Whistler’s shadowy 
but soulless forms delight 
the painters; Mr. French’s 
life and talent have vouch- 
safed a yet finer thing 
message of universal appeal 
in the form of a master- 
piece of artistic rendering. 
This one work alone would 
insure Mr. French’s immor- 
tality. Happy that other 
sculptor who died young 
and thereby saved his name 
to fame! 

Yet another thought in 
this connection. A nation 
which appreciates such art 
as this, which delights in it 
and does it honor, is not 
inartistic by nature. The 
success of this group, of St. 
Gaudens’s Shaw memorial, 
of Sargent’s Prophets, Ue era or 
proves that there is hope rect ge a a en 
for a great art in this land. 

Our people recognize and turn to the very best whenever it is offered. 

To revert for a moment to the technical execution of the group, 
there is a great lesson for sculptors in the treatment of those mag- 
nificent wings. Their masterly simplicity was emphi sized by the 
neighboring Italian angels at the World’s Fair—and is no doubt in the 
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Boston cemetery as well. The Italians verily cannot stay the hand 
until every feather is ruffled into unrest. Feathers are hardly enough; 
they delight in marking even the striaz with a fine- toothed comb! 
Very different is Mr. French’s treatment. Much is eliminated to 
: begin with; the great feathers are 
reduced to three or four. Then 
broad surfaces are left quite undis- 
turbed or blended together into 
simple masses, with here and there 
an occasional accent. But this 
accent is quite enough—far more 
effective, indeed, than a monoto- 
nous teasing oft he entire surface. 
It is interesting to recall at this 
point the fact that Mr. French 
devoted himself much to the study 
of ornithology in his youth. The 
good use to which he has put it 
confirms the wisdom of the thrifty 





ANGEL, BY D. C. FRENCH New England habit of saving up 
all sorts of odds and ends which 
‘may come handy some day.’’ The boyish enthusiasm for nature 


which led to a sympathetic study of flying creatures gave the future 
sculptor of angels a store of knowledge from which he draws con- 
stantly. It has ‘‘come handy.” Any artist can take a pigeon’s 
wing and make a careful copy of it; any good sculptor could 
modify and simplify this copy to his purpose. Any could, 1 say, but 
there is just one who does. He alone recognizes the full importance 
of that wing, and realizes that it must not be slurred and neglected. 
Irom vast experience he has evolved the typical wing, and it is his 
sign-manual upon every one of his creations of this character. Scores 
of sculptors make ‘‘pretty good” wings; Mr. French alone gives us 
the perfect epitome of a wing. There is no one living who has done 
it as well as he. 

Other beautiful angels of later date from the hand of Mr. French 
are the little reliefs of kneeling figures decorating the Clarke monu- 
ment, Forest Hills, Boston; the splendid creation for the White 
memorial, also in Forest Hills Cemetery, and the dreamy little vase- 
bearer of the Chapman memorial in Milwaukee, which is shown with- 
out wings in our illustration. 

This may not be an inappropriate place to introduce another 
.source of Mr. French’s inspiration. In 1888 he married Miss Mary 
Adams French, of Washington, D. C., and established his residence in 
New York. He isa ‘‘home-body,” preferring the companionship of 
his charming wife and little girl to outside attractions, and uniting 
studio and house as closely as possible 
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Resuming the 
catalogue of Mr. 
French’s works, we 
turn again to the 
Columbian Exposi- 
tion, where amid 
the endless array 
of sculptural deco- 
rations the work of 
this masterful artist 
stood preéminent. 
It is unnecessary to 
explain that this 
was not alone be- 
cause of the enor- 
mous size of the 
figure of the Re- 
public. That crown- INDIAN WOMAN AND BULL 
ing feature of the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
Fair was more than a big figure; it was a great one. Many did not 
like her, but that was their misfortune; it was not his problem to 
make a merely pretty composition. He took his commission more 
seriously. His the task to represent something more enduring than 
the Exposition. He realized, too, that his statue was to enter into an 
architectural scheme of classic spirit. The Republic was to be seen 
from a distance, in connection with those buildings; it must be a mon- 
ument as well as a statue. Hence its symmetry and balance. Hence 
the straight, severe 
lines of the lower 
portion of the fig- 
ure. Its archaic 
severity was not ac- 
cidental. The artist 
studied long on his 





problem, until the 
monument stood 
reduced to its last 
terms, a triumph of 
artisticachieve- 
ment. 

How its long 
lines and broad 
masses insist upon 
leading the eye up 
to the arms and 
head, until they 





FARMER AND HORSE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
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rest upon the stern, sweet face! No doubt Mr. French could have 
made her as graceful as a Hebe, as ‘‘squirmful” even as Bernini’s 
contorted divinities, but he knew better. 

Also of this time were those first important collaborations with E. 
C. Potter, the eminent sculptor of animals, a former pupil of Mr. 
French. Every one remembers the splendid Columbus Quadriga 
which crowned the so-called Peristyle, and those most successful 
decorative groups of the Court of Honor, the Teamster, the Farmer, 
the Indian Girl, and others, united with Mr. Potter’s great creations, 
the horse, the bull, the buffalo, etc. 

The success of the Milmore memorial brought now from Boston a 
second order of similar character, that for the John Boyle O’Reilly 
monument. I have not seen the finished work, which is said to be 
most happily situated in the Back Bay Fens, but it was my privilege 
to see the completed model in New York in 1895. A short account 
of the visit, prepared at the time for the Baltimore Sun, will give the 
writer’s first impressions of this fine group. I take the liberty of 
quoting from myself here as elsewhere without quotation marks. 


Upon this occasion, after a little talk about mutual friends, Mr. 
French suggested, as though it had just occurred to him, that perhaps 
we would like to look into his studio. ‘*Perhaps!” He must have 
known all the time that we were aching to do so, and would go away 
quite inconsolable if we were not vouchsafed a glimpse of his w ork. 

He drew aside a curtain, and we stepped out upon a “_" tuloony. 
whence a staircase led down into a great skylighted room. e paused 
a moment to take in the unusual scene. From such a es ye obser- 
vation a sculptor’s workshop, so well lighted and with its picturesque 
white masses here and there, makes an interesting picture. On 
beyond, wide doorways opened into further ample rooms. 

Descending the stairs, we tried to look at everything at once. 
There was one central object, however, upon which our attention was 
soon riveted. 

The turn-table was swung around, and we were looking at the 
great work which has occupied the sculptor for the last two years, the 
O’Reilly memorial. It will certainly add to Mr. French’s reputation, 
for it is magnificent. The scheme is primarily a massive stone of 
Celtic design, against one side of which is placed a bust of the poet; 
on the other side is to be the bronze group of which we now saw the 
clay model. 

The idea of the group is not a complex one—the day for that sort 
of thing has gone by—but in its very simplicity it lends itself to the 
purpose. The figure of Erin, a presence of rare beauty, sits twining in 
mournful pride a wreath of laurel. She is supported on the one hand 
by the personification of Patriotism and on the other by Poesy. They 
do not sit there upright and politely unconscious of each other, like 
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well-bred strangers, and like nine-tenths of the monumental groups 
of our time, but they are closely bound together in thought and in 
composition. The subordinate figures are shown as supplying the 
material of the wreath and following its giowth with sympathetic 
interest. And they are beautiful, these figures! While essentially 





JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY MEMORIAL, BY D. C. FRENCH 
BOSTON, MASS. 


new in conception, the Erin reminded me of Paul Dubois’s ‘‘Charity’’ 
in treatment, and, lacking a picture to illustrate, the Patriotism might 
be likened to the ‘‘ Military Courage,” from the same skillful hand. 
Not that Mr. French’s figures suggest in any way plagiarism, but they 
share the great qualities of these well-known and ever admirable 
statues. Ido not see wherein they fall one whit behind them. What 
more can I say? 
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Poesy is represented as a tender youth, nearly nude, of spiritual 
type, most fair. With outstretched hand he offers leaves for the wreath. 

There is nothing theatrical in the composition; all is calm and 
reverent. Yet there is an undercurrent of exultation, it seemed to 
me—a service of pride as well as of sorrow. Erin rejoices in the 
memory of her gifted son even while she mourns her loss. 

There are certain great qualities which we always expect in the 
work of Daniel French, which might, however, escape the unpracticed 
eye of the nonprofessional—the sculptural compactness which he has 
given to the group as a whole, and the ‘color’ or play of light and 
shade with which he has enlivened 
these surfaces. The apparently un- 
studied swerve of the figures has 
been most delicately planned to 
produce undulation, advance, and 
retreat of masses. Wonderful art 
that conceals art! 

I am tempted to add the para- 
graph which followed, because it 
gives a good idea of Mr. French’s 
methods and of the often unher- 
alded heroism which an artist of 
conscience is sometimes called upon 
to exercise. Mr. French works 
without haste, yet achieves rapidly. 
There is always time to do the right 
thing. ‘‘A certain sustained power 
is characteristic,” writes his brother; 
‘“*he does not hesitate, and does not 
become disgusted with his own work and tear it down.” It comes 
down, however, just the same, if making it right requires it, as the 
following incident reveals: 

‘*To most visitors the group of a year ago was just as good as it 
is in its present form. But Mr. French is working for the ‘higher 
criticism.’ I fancy that there is always present in his mind a kind of 
subconsciousness of his brother artists, St. Gaudens, Warner, et al., 
and of the big Frenchmen. So his work must be done just as well as he 
can make it, and consequently when there came to him a twelvemonth 
ago the idea of a better pose for the middle figure, the fair lady was 
ruthlessly dethroned, and her successor, almost identical, but better, 
was begun. No great difference, but to the artist all the difference in 
the world. Next Patriotism suffered, or enjoyed, the same fate. Mr. 
French remarked, with a playfully mournful smile, ‘I am just where 
I was last May—one year swept right out of my life.’ But methought 
he bore the martyr’s crown right jauntily, and felt within himself that 
the year had paid.” 
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STATUE OF GEN. GRANT, BY D. C. FRENCH 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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In portraiture, the Starr King monument for San Francisco was 
followed by the Rufus Choate for Boston, and two figures for the 
Congressional Library, ‘‘History’” and ‘‘Herodotus,’’ enabled the 
sculptor to show his skill in decorative work on more classic lines. 

On the 27th of last April the Grant monument was unveiled in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, with great éclat. This joint product 
of the skill of Messrs. French and Potter has received high praise 
from all sides. The cut shows a quiet and impressive group. (If 
the printer should make this read ‘‘impassive,”’ it will perhaps do as 
well.) The base, as shown in our illustration, bears but one word, 
‘*Grant,” and is admirable in its simplicity of mass and line. 

A work destined to even greater 
honors is the equestrian Washing- 
ton, now being cast in bronze by 
the Henry Bonnard foundry. This 
group is a gift of Americans to 
France. The site of the bronze has 
not yet been located in Paris, but 
the plaster will have a magnificent 
setting in front of the United States 
building at the exposition of 1900. 
The sculptors feel that they have 
done their best. ‘‘It will be the 
finest horse ever modeled in this 
country,” says Mr. French of the 
work of his colleague. I presume 
that Mr. Potter is ‘equally enthusi- 
astic over Mr. French’s Washing- 
ton. I am impatient to see this gicHarp M. HUNT, BY D. C. FRENCH 
great work, but upon a recent visit FOR HUNT MEMORIAL 
to New York could only look down 
upon the outside of the mould, deep sunken in the foundry-pit. It 
was tantalizing. 

This visit, a few weeks back, gave me the privilege of another 
glimpse of Mr. French, a glimpse of several hours’ duration. He is 
one of the most genial and gentle of men, and the traditional wit of 
his family, which some of us know so well, crops out very frequently. 
On the jury, when baffled for a moment, he would throw up his hands 
in feigned despair, and plead laughingly that he ‘‘didn’t know any- 
thing about sculpture, anyway.’ I believe he half meant it, too, but 
where, oh, where, does it put us little fellows! 

Mr. French’s present works, aside from the Washington, are the 
remaining figure of the Hunt memorial, the bronze doors of the Bos- 
ton Public Library,—beautiful low reliefs,—a statue of Governor Pills- 
bury, of Minnesota, and a number of large decorative figures for the 
Minnesota State House. I presume I have omitted something, but 
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this list is enough to show that the sculptor has his hands full. I am 
glad of it. Every one of us rejoices in Mr. French’s prosperity. It 
means just that much more good art in our country. We need more 
men like Mr. French—men of character and of culture; men of ideas 
and of sympathy with all that is beautiful and good. Long life and 
a full one to Daniel C. French! Lorapo Tart. 





THE STATUE OF THE REPUBLIC 
(IN THE COURT OF HONOR, CHICAGO) 


Engirt with dreamful beauty thou didst stand, 

By day and night illumined, and thy feet 

The gathered nations thronged with homage sweet, 
The world’s hope shining in thine outstretched hand. 
The nations left thee there upon the strand 

To isolation splendid and complete ; 

The flames rose round thee with their withering heat, 
And touched thy flashing beauty to a brand, 
Yet still unscathed thy spirit could not die, 

And o’er the land thy rising genius leads 
And summons all to freedom and the sky ; 

Like thine own eagle that no respite needs, 
But sunward mounts with ever clearer eye, 

Thou dost persuade to high and higher deeds. 

HORACE SPENCER FISKE, 








COLUMBUS QUADRIGA, BY D. C. FRENCH AND E, C. POTTER 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


THE COLUMBIAN QUADRIGA 


(FACING THE COURT OF HONOR, CHICAGO) 


O stateliest glory of the Peristyle, 
Quadriga of the victor! Bearer bold 
Of him whose eye prophetic saw unfold 
A world of beauty, brilliant with the smile 
Of the Creator. ‘Bear him yet a while,” 
The nations cried, departing—New and Old 
Uniting in a gratitude untold 
To him whose purpose nothing could beguile. 
But from the murmurous song of inland sea, 
The sculptured whiteness of fair Honor’s court, 
And the Republic’s presence calm and free, 
Thou didst upbear him to a starlit port, 
Upon a flame-cloud like a seer of eld,— 
And all the people sighed as they beheld. 
HORACE SPENCER FISKE 
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LANDSCAPE, BY EDWARD M. CAMPBELL 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 


SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS 


If we watch the development of a 
nation’s commercial prosperity,’ we 
learn that it is commensurate to the 
growth of its artistic instincts. History 
repeats itself, we are told, and there- 
fore it should be of some interest to a 
people to know what is being done in 
the world of art of its own country. = 

The area covered by the United 
States is so vast that we have instinct- 
ively divided it into an Eastern and a 
Western country. 

PANDORA, BY C. P. DAVIS The disadvantages under which the 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI Western division has labored in its 

artistic development are too obvious 

to need mentioning, and it is to overcome in part the advantages 

which the East offers over the West that the Society of Western 
Artists has been developed. 

Certainly all broad-minded people must recognize the claim 
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which this movement has on their passing attention. It should lay 
claim to this attention from the fact that it is not only an organization 
to help the artists thus banded together, but to offer the people of the 
West an opportunity of cultivating a desire, and even a taste, in mat- 
ters of art. It can merit 
the encouragement of a 
people only in so far as 
it meets with their re- 
spect and approval. 

Every step since the 
organization of the So- 
ciety of Western Artists, 
four years ago, has been 
a progressive one. Just 
as a child needs humor- 
ing and coaxing to bring 
out its strength of indi- 
viduality, so this young 
organization has been 
petted and shielded to 
increase its strength and 
usefulness. 

There is no doubt 
that there have been 
many works in the pre- 
vious exhibitions of the 
society which merited 
too justly the adverse 
opinions of the critics. 
But many of the harm- 
less pranks of a growing 
child must be silently 
passed by, in the hope 
that encouragement and 
good example will de- 
velop undreamed-of 
characteristics. Nothing 
PORTRAIT OF MISS S., BY ETHEL MARS will so effectually de- 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS stroy the progress of 

development as_harsh- 
ness and severity in the beginning. The Society of Western Artists 
feels that it has passed beyond its first youth, and that it can afford 
to take upon itself a more critical and dignified attitude. 

In the present, its fourth annual exhibition, it has shown evidence 
of this higher standard. One cannot say that it is absolutely without 
fault. It still needs weeding and pruning. What collection, brought 
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together by a body of men of such divergent individualities as most 
artists have, can be made perfect? Given a great number of works for 
a very small exhibition, it is perhaps possible e to collect a fine high- 
standard lot of works in the ordinary manner of jury selection. But 
even under these circumstances the ‘thing i is rarely done. There are 
questionable works in our very best exhibitions. So there is no need 
for an apology for the weaker things in this exhibition, and there is 
every reason to congratulate the society on the smallness of the num- 





EARLY MOONRISE, BY L. H. MEAKIN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ber of questionable works. There are more good things and decidedly 
fewer bad things this year, and the judgment should be that the 
infant is in a promising and progressive condition. 

In considering the society as a whole, we should not forget that 
the difficulties it constantly meets with are not few or far between. 
It has to draw on a very widely scattered community for the material 
which makes up its collection, and that it is dependent not on the 
adverse criticism of only one, but of six distinctly typical sets of peo- 
ple. The men who contribute the work are not a collective body of 
united artists, but are scattered far and wide over the country, having 
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no other knowledge of each other or of each other’s works than they 
gain from seeing this collection once a year. A fixed standard is 
impossible. Each must be judged on his or her own individual 
merits; and when one considers this fact, and joins to it the widely 
differing trainings 
and inclinations of 
the jury of selec- 
tion, the task of 
getting up such an 
exhibition becomes 
a difficult one, and 
we are again led to 
congratulate the so- 
ciety on its mani- 
fest improvement. 

The observation 
that landscapes pre- 
dominate in this ex- 
hibition is one that 
applies with equal 
force to any exhi- 
bition of American 
paintings. Thetend- 
encies of the Amer- 
ican school, if there 
can be said to be 
such a_ school, is 
certainly in the di- 
rection of land- 
scape painting. 
LANDSCAPE, BY T. C. STEELE What the reason of 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA this is it is not so 

easy to explain. It 
may lie in the fact that the men, being isolated for the greater part, 
and away from all influences except that of nature as manifested in 
landscape, naturally take up the interpretation of that which is near- 
est to them. It may also be explained in the fact that our painters 
do not have the long, constant, and severe academic training which 
the genre or portrait painter seems to require in his development. 
Be this as it may, certainly landscapes predominate in any exhibition 
of American work. In a sense this may even apply to other than 
American exhibitions. 

When we have given us the wide range between the conception of 
the luminous atmospheric tones of the Indianapolis contingent, and 
the more sober, solid, and sentimental painting of Cincinnati and 
Detroit, we ought not to complain even of this predominance of land- 
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scapes. There is tone, composition, and color to please any one, in 
water-color, pastel, or in oil. There are figures, portraits, and genre 
paintings ; a few plasters, one marble, and a charming silver repoussé. 
We miss in the collection this year the work of the Rookwood people, 
and excuse it from the fact that they have sent all available material 
to the Paris exposition of 
1900. It is strongly to be 
hoped that in the not too 
distant future our home ex- 
hibitions will be of such im- 
portance and benefit that 
such an excuse as the above 
will not be valid. So long 
as we, or other foreign 
schools, contribute to the 
Parisian exhibitions, just so 
long will this delusion of 
the strength of the French 
school continue. And when 
this mistake has been recti- 
fied, our students will in all 
probability study at home, 
and we will have a truly 
national school of art. 

If it develops in the 
same lines as are indicated 
in some of the work shown 
in this exhibition, we will be 
thankful when that time of MY NEWSBOY, BY C. G. WALDECK 
emancipation arrives. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

There is a unity of con- 
ception, color, and execution in the works of Mr. Steele which makes 
his pictures more pleasing than ever. There is a decided change in 
his composition, which lends to his work a grandeur which it did not 
always have before. Mr. Adams, too, is fresher in color than ever, 
and Mr. F orsyth foliows his usual rule of showing us his dexterity i 
two media, oil and water-color. How strongly contrasted to this 
group of men is the work of Mr. Meakin—just as individual, just as 
strong, and having the same poetic feeling for nature, but in a more 
subdued, somber key. They choose the brightness and gladness of 
sunshine, he the glowing, rich promise of a day to come. Mr. Browne’s 
work is more zvéense than that shown us last year, when we were taken 
to the picturesque but dreary dryness of New Mexico. His twilight is 
particularly fine in its breadth and simplicity of treatment. The same 
applies to a very truthful rendering of twilight by E. M. Campbell. 
The softness and brilliancy of the afterglow are splendidly conceived. 
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Curious are the little pastel drawings by Mr. Kaelin. They are 
entirely his own, and will make a place for themselves some day, 
which, as the new lithography so much talked of abroad, will open a 
new field for reproduction. They are so simple and direct that one 
is led to the conclusion at a first glance that they ave reproductions. 

Mr. Ben Brown sends us some fine, rich little things from Cali- 
fornia. The one of the mountains 
is perhaps not so poetic as that of 
the rush-grown pool, but it is char- 
acteristic of the effect of light seen 
in these Southern countries. 

Messrs. Sharp and Burbank 
grow stronger in their convictions 
regarding our red brethren. It is 
a pity, though, that they do not 
send us something more important 
than the fine portrait studies they 
are making. In this respect we 
miss the work of Mr. Farny. 

A new member has appeared 
in Mr. Ralph Clarkson, whom we 
have just reason to welcome into 
our society. His contributions 
show a strong sense of modeling 
and harmony of color in rather a 
low key. There is dignity and 
character in the portrait, and 
breadth and solidity in the study 
which it is a pleasure to observe. 
It seems a pity that we cannot get 
more of the class of work which 
Mr. Davis submits in his charming 





EMILY, BY LEONARD CRUNELLE little medallion of ‘‘Pandora.’’ We 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS need that sort of thing to help us 


and our public. Its application to 
the art industries of our country is a crying need, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that others working in this line will feel encouraged to 
contribute examples in the future. 

Miss Dohn and Miss Mar have sufficiently demonstrated the value 
of their membership in the society by their charming tones and easy 
drawing. We have plasters by Mr. Taft which should call forth 
commendation even from the uninitiated, since they are portraits of 
well-known men. Mr. Bringhurst sends us the sketch for a group 
which has been executed, life-size, for the vestibule of some musicians’ 
studios in St. Louis. There are some attractive studies of children 
in plaster by Mr. Crunelle and by Miss Longman. Miss Cotter 
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contributes a study in marble and a painting, both of no mean 
merit. 

It is tedious reading, and only an endless repetition of conven- 
tional phrases to run through the list of over one hundred works con- 





THE LEADERS, BY EDMUND H. OSTHAUS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


tributed to this collection. The works must, at all events, speak for 
themselves, and it is to be hoped that they will speak to an under- 
standing and a sympathetic public. It is certainly the aim of the 
members of the Society of Western Artists to appeal to the gentler 
feelings of the public as well as to strengthen themselves in united 
endeavors. Epmunp H. WUERPEL. 





A NOTE ON THE JAPANESE METHOD OF 
ACQUIRING ABSOLUTE KNOWL- 
EDGE IN ART 


ORTUNATELY the time is now past when one was 
confined to the junk of a tea-store in studying the 
arts and the crafts of the Orient. As far back as 
the time when Thomas Chippendale, the ingenious 
cabinetmaker of London, borrowed ideas from the 
Chinamen, along the lines of which ideas his fur- 
niture designs,—come down to us as examples of 
the ‘“‘Chippendale’”’ period,—were evolved, all of 
Europe and civilized America went into raptures 
over everything Chinese. The Dutch, having long 
enjoyed the monopoly of trade with the ‘‘Land of 
the Queue,” had quietly appropriated what they 
thought good of the Eastern man’s art (as evi- 
denced in their Delft ware and old silver), without 
waxing uselessly enthusiastic over the subject as a 
whole. Elsewhere other people began to stuff 
their houses with so much brought from China 
that lacked the sifting of discrimination that it is 
little wonder that old William Snidtop, in writing 
to a friend, said: 

‘‘Such houses as one fares to see in our good day be truly ques- 
tions as to what the English taste be and who among us unbeknown 
hitherto be wholly Chineses, or leastwise in spirit!”’ 

At any rate, when Japan opened her ports to commerce, the craze 
for Japanese things was quite as violent as the Chinese fever which it 
supplanted, although, as a common thing, very few people have 
troubled themselves with learning the distinction which characterizes 
the widely differing arts of the neighboring kingdoms. It is not the 
purpose here to enter into a discussion at this time of the subject of a 
comparison of the arts of these people; but now that the arts of the 
Japanese are beginning to be appreciated, to be understood, and to be 
preserved, this note under its caption may not come in amiss in fur- 
thering such an appreciation and understanding of the marvelous art 
instincts of our brothers of the cherry-blossom. 

While much—very much—of Japanese art is suggestive impres- 
sionism, it is invariably marked by being concise. The Japanese 
people are the most poetic people in the world, but their sense of the 
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beautiful is so marked 

that they leave noth- 

ing vague. They deal 

with mysticism, to be 

sure, but (if one may 

put it this way) they 

make even their mys- 

ticism definite. Their $i 

art is the expression * 

of their training in 

absoluteness. One 

hesitates to awaken 

any argument con- 

cerning ‘‘heredity,” 

so let that phase be 

passed. This much 

can be conceded: 

tradition governs the 

mind of the Japanese artist to such an extent that, until he had given 
himself up to a long and arduous apprenticeship to study, he would 
not dream of exhibiting his work but for his master’s criticism, nor 
would his honesty—for the Japanese are an honest people—permit 
him to consider himself an artist, much less to be called one. 

Our Western conditions are not so severe, and consequently our 
art is loosely constructed as far as art as a system is concerned. This 
is quite right, and it is not to be believed that Japanese art is every- 

thing (and perhaps it is not broad), yet let the 
statement stand that there is much in Japanese 
art and art methods that we need in ourart. We 
of the Occident undoubtedly have the only field 
which may be improved by such a combination of 
the art idea, for our art is always seeking any 
honest means of expression, and is absolutely 
unhampered by any 
sense of obligation to 
those traditions we 
may have. On hi 
other hand, if one may 
judge by exhibitions 
of such work in Tokio 
and the work of Japa- 
nese students in Occi- 
dental ateliers, the 
attempts of certain 
progressive Japanese 
artists from time to 
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time to apply the Occidental good to their Oriental good have cul- 
minated in hopeless failures. When they strive to clothe their subtle 
creations with Occidental pigments in an Occidental manner they fail. 
Our artists studying in Japan do the opposite thing; or, to sum the 
whole business, you can pour soul into paint, but you cannot pour 
paint into soul so well. ‘We have yet to 
learn Oriental directness in the technique of 
application, and one cannot do direct things 
without positive knowledge. Hence we 
can well avail ourselves of their system of 
training. This system, concisely, is this: 
Observe and perpetuate the best of what 
you have observed (impressionistic school), 
the humor you have observed (caricature), 
the evil you have observed (grotesque), 
every thing you have observed as it affects 
you (realism), as it actually is, unimpeded 
by your feeling (absolute realism). These 
degrees may be combined and proportioned, 
but it is the system of Japanese tradition. 
One readily sees that our methods and our ‘‘trickery” in in- 
stances are not foundeda lways on the positive knowledge which 
observation begets, because where results—often just as astonishingly 
beautiful as they are accidental—cannot be explained by the one 
arriving at them, more positive knowledge need not and would not 
narrow the sphere of the artist. It is not knowledge which has kept 
Japanese art as narrow in one 
way as itis. No; spontaneity, 
beauty, and all that the most 
ambitious strive for is to be 
had through more truth. We 
merely lack some of the truth 
which the Japanese have in 
superabundance; they lack 
some—and much—of the truth 
that was our foundation, and to 
whose store we have added from 
Leonardo da Vinci to Whistler. 

As one demonstration of 
what we might avail ourselves, 
let us take for instance the method—a genuine Japanese one—which 
Mr. Chase is said to employ in teaching his children the technique of 
art. The pupil is taught first of all the use of everything placed near 
him to use; then he is shown how to use it. Just how he himself 
will use it depends upon his progress, and marks his individuality and 
style. While Mr. Arthur Dow has his pupils use everything Japanese, 
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this other method 
does not require it, 
although Japanese 
inks and brushes and 
papers arealways use- 
ful and direct—even 
these materials are 
time-savers. The next 
thing the pupil does 
is to keep his eyes 
open, directing his at- 
tention to one thing 
or one set of things. 
For such training of 
observation a tray 
bearing several ob- 
jects is placed near Fh * = 8 

him for a short time 

and is then withdrawn. He now tells what he sawthereon. As these 
exercises of the acuteness of vision progress the tray is left for shorter 
periods of time, and finally hastily passed before the pupil. All this 
is gone through with many times, until the person has acquired such 
a facility that he can remember every object that was before him. It 
is surprising how short a time it takes for such training, and Japanese 
children of six are often able to enumerate as many as thirty-six ob- 
jects so put before them. The next step is to remember the location 
of these things. At 

this point the draw- 

ings are commenced. 
These probably will 

be little more than 
indications. After one 

has acquired such fa- 
cility, form is memo- 

rized and applied to 

the positions of the 
objects remembered; 

the next thing is color, 

and the final acquisi- 

tion is detail. 

Does it all sound ) 
so very formidable? 
William Morris was 
not afraid of it. At 
any rate, it will be in- 
teresting to watch de- 
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velopments along this liné, and perhaps it is too soon to prophesy, 
However, when one looks upon the results of such directness as charac- 
terizes the simple drawings by Japanese artists here reproduced, one 
cannot help but wish that our art students could acquire some such 
way of going at things, and have things still recognizable after they 
were gone at in such a way. GARDNER C, TEALL. 
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KAI-PIKN-YAO, OR SOFT PASTE JARS 


KANG-HSI ERA—1662-1722 


The above jars of soft paste porcelain (Kai-pien-yao) represent the 
very highest type and best Keramic technique of the Kaipien potters. 
The fdé¢e is of the finest kind, and the cream-colored glaze is lustrous, 
waxy, and craguelé. The design of the ornament is a carved floral 
scroll in relief; around the neck and lower part of the body are rich 
designs in gold. These vases are, without doubt, the choicest speci- 
mens in this country. They have been in the present family since 
1804, and are valued at five thousand dollars. A noted Orientalist, 
writing of this particular ware, produced during the Kang-hsi period, 
says: “The masterpiece of the time is the Kai-pien-yao, or soft paste 
craquelé porcelain.’ In fineness of pé¢e, in waxlike purity, softness of 
glaze, in brilliancy, boldness, spirit and skill "of decoration, Kang-hsi 
bears equal honors with Hsuan-te.” 
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NOTES ON BOOKBINDINGS, WITH EXAMPLES BY 
ELLEN G. STARR 


The calm dignity and richness of beautifully bound books fill one 
with a restful pleasure as they appear in even rows upon the shelves 
of a well-equipped library. The quiet tone of their many colors varies 
with a decorative effect, giving life to the regular arrangement, and 
charmingly sug- 
gesting the wide 
literary range and 
depth of their con- 
tents. Of course 
it is the inside, the 
real substance of 
the book, which is 
the true test of 
value, but never- 
theless the book- 
man finds keen 
pleasure in array- 
ing these treasures 
in beautiful attire. 
It is a personal 
note of sentiment 
and appreciation. 

Books that have 
been handed down 
from generation to 
generation are 
worthy of the skill 





and genius of the THE ART OF WILLIAM MORRIS, OWNED BY MRS. MARY H. 
craftsman and of WILMARTH 

the artist. When Dark green pigskin. Corners have bell pattern. Designed and executed 
the quality of fine by Ellen G. Starr 


workmanship com- 
bines with appreciation and artistic restriction in applying appropri- 
ate ornament, we have the essential necessities of good bookbinding, 
for a binding must be useful, beautiful, and in keeping with its con- 
tents. 

Perhaps in olden days there was a greater sentiment attached to 
the beautifying of books, when rich leather and individual workman- 
ship answered more readily to the caprice of the collector. Libraries 
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have often been storehouses for many noble and eccentric fancies 
besides those found on the printed pages. Colors have always played 
a significant part in the covering of these. In large libraries the plan 
of distinct colors for different classes of books is generally followed. 
In the British Museum, for instance, books of divinity are bound in 
blue, history in red, poetry in yellow, and biography in olive colored 
leather. During the first part of the sixteenth century, Jean Grolier, 
a very eminent binder of the French school, made many books lovely 
for the nobles of his day. These books are among the rarest that 





THE DREAM OF JOHN BALL THE NATURE OF GOTHIC 
Green levant. Designed by Mr. Cobden- Sanderson. Designed by Mr. Cobden- Sanderson. 
Bound and tooled by Ellen G. Starr Bound and tooled by Ellen G. Starr 


have been handed down to us as examples of the period. Roger 
Payne’s name marks an epoch at the end of the seventeenth century 
in England; his great merit lay in the good taste and beautiful choice 
of ornament. From his time bookbinding made rapid strides, tech- 
nically and artistically, and to-day it is quite perfect in its substantial 
requirements. 

The strife between ‘‘les classiques”’ and ‘‘les jeunes” which per- 
meates the artistic life of every country has not stirred very actively 
among bookbinders until recent years. Though there are many 
restrictions which must be followed in the making of a book, and 
though there are but few appropriate kinds of leather for good biad- 
ing, we find always variety in color. This makes of the cover a 
background over which the creative energy may play at will. Mod- 
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ern motives, if not too radical, adorn books as seriously and beauti- 
fully for us to-day7as did the forms used years ago. Yet too often 
we find only elaborate variations of accepted motives, possessing no 
real vitality; they are simply exercises in a past style. 

The modern school of binders in E ngland has crossed the boun- 
daries of tradition more completely than have those of France and 
Germany. They 
have not forgotten ag 
to carry with them + Ng" gat vary I 9 
the essential quali- 2 —* eal tak <Y 
ties which experi- . 
ences in the past 
have made perfect, 
but they add to 
these a fresh and in- 
dividual treatment 
of design. Mr. T. 
J. Cobden - Sander- 
son is perhaps the 
most accomplished 
of these English 
craftsmen. Hehas 
evolved a style of 
his own, although 
it is also plainly 
enough an offspring 
of the great esthetic 
movement, as_ he 
was a confrére of 
Morris, Burne- 
Jones, and other 
pre-Raphaelites. 
Especially com- 
mendable | in Mr. HAND AND SOUL 
Cobden-Sander- Dark blue levant. Design of violets and hearts. Bound by E G.Starr. 
son’s work is the 
fact that he holds firmly to an important limitation. This consists in 
employing a small number of tools—‘‘stamps,”’ as they are technically 
called. The stock-rolls, ‘‘pallets,’”’ and stamps of various designs 
which are to be found by the hundred in many binderies he dispenses | 
with entirely. The stamps he uses, in each case cut from his own 
designs, are probably little over thirty or forty, if we leave out the 
curves, straight lines, and dots. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is a promi- 
nent member of the Arts and Crafts Society in London, and in a 
paper read before the society in 1896 he defined very interestingly his 
principles and ideas of art and life. Speaking of the immediate func- 
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SYR PERECYVELLE OF GALLES 
POPPY SEED DESIGN ON RED LEVANT 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY ELLEN G. STARR 
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ern motives, if not too radical, adorn books as seriously and beauti- 
fully for us to-day\as did the forms used years ago. Yet too often 
we find only elaborate variations of accepted motives, possessing no 
real vitality; they are simply exercises in a past style. 

The modern school of binders in England has crossed the boun- 
daries of tradition more completely than have those of France and 
Germany. They 
have not forgotten — 
to carry with them Ue hae AVAN van EW Vad vay: 
the essential quali- 2 a rere Vevey 
ties which experi- 8 fie . - er 
ences in the past 
have made perfect, 
but they add to 
these a fresh and in- 
dividual treatment 
of design. Mr. T. 

J. Cobden - Sander- 

son is perhaps the 

most accomplished 

of these English 

craftsmen. Hehas 

evolved a style of 

his own, although 

it is also plainly 

enough an offspring 

of the great esthetic 

movement, as_ he 

was a confrére of 

Morris, Burne- 

Jones, and other 

pre-Raphaelites. 

Especially com- 

mendable | in Mr. niein, des one 

Cobden-Sander- Dark blue levant. Design of violets and hearts, Bound by E G.Starr. 
son’s work is the 

fact that he holds firmly to an important limitation. This consists in 
employing a small number of tools—‘‘stamps,”’ as they are technically 
called. The stock-rolls, ‘‘pallets,”” and stamps of various designs 
which are to be found by the hundred in many binderies he dispenses 
with entirely. The stamps he uses, in each case cut from his own 
designs, are probably little over thirty or forty, if we leave out the 
curves, straight lines, and dots. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is a promi- 
nent member of the Arts and Crafts Society in London, and in a 
paper read before the society in 1896 he defined very interestingly his 
principles and ideas of art and life. Speaking of the immediate func- 
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tion of art, he said: ‘‘It is, as far as may be, to do each thing, how- 
ever small, however great, it is to do each right thing well, in the 
spirit of the artist, in the spirit of the whole. Art is not decoration; 
it is not painting; it is not sculpture; it is not architecture; it is not 
verse; it is not music. It is, indeed, all things in turn. But it is 
primarily and chiefly and always the doing a right thing well, in the 
spirit of the artist 
who loves the just, 
the seemly, the beau- 
tiful; and its immedi- 
ate future is to apply 
this idea of itself to 
the whole of life, and 
not to the objects of 
the so-called fine and 
minor arts alone.’’ 

During a visit to 
England, a few years 
ago, Miss Ellen G. 
Starr spent fifteen 
months studying at 
the Dove Bindery 
with Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson. Less 
than a year he con- 
siders insufficient to 
do justice to thecraft, 
and is unwilling to 
take a pupil for less 
See time. Miss Starr 
I _MV_oio gained a thorough 
training under his 
direction, which qual- 
Dark green levant. Shooting-star pattern, with background of stars. ified her to carry on 

Designed and executed by Ellen G. Starr the adequate work 

she has done since 
her return to Chicago. Her workshop is established at Hull House, 
where she has been a resident from its foundation. The character 
and dignity of Miss Starr’s designs will, to a degree, speak for 
themselves in these reproductions. Though the rich quality of the 
leather, the color and effect of the gold are here lost beauties, they 
must be imagined as very complete. 

Through every stage that a book passes in the process of binding 
the great necessities are precision, neatness, and delicacy of workman- 
ship. Of the leathers used at the present time, morocco is the richest 
and most durable. It is made from goatskin, and was brought from 





THE SONG OF HIAWATHA, OWNED BY CHARLES 
SCRIBNER 
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the Levant only until the middle of the eighteenth century. What is 
now known as Levant leather is strong, thick morocco, with a coarse 
grain, but very handsome. Miss Starr sends to England for her 
leather, as she cannot find it as perfect here, and even the mill-board 
used for the side-boards of her books must come from across the 
water. 

To reach at once the technical interests of the design, much of the 
substantial part of bookmaking must be passed over. It is here where 
the invention of the artist gives vital purpose to the craft. After the 
motive for decoration has been decided upon, its essential forms are 
carefully drawn in as many parts as are necessary to make the com- 
binations of the convention. These are sent to the tool-maker, who 
returns them as brass “‘stamps,”’ firmly set in straight wooden handles. 
Impressions of the ‘‘stamps” used in three of Miss Starr’s books are 
reproduced here, and it is interesting to see how these separate flower- 
forms, with added curved lines, have been used to make a unit of de- 
sign. When the leather has been stretched over the boards of the 
book, it is pressed, or ‘‘crushed,”’ for afew minutes between metal 
plates. Thus the roughness of the grain is evened and the cover made 
more trim. This is done with careful consideration, as there must be 
left enough resistance in the leather for the ‘‘stamps” to make a clear 
incision. Before the skin is again treated the design is made with 
perfect exactness on paper, the ‘‘stamps” making a black impression 
after being held in the flame of a candle. Then the paper is laid on 
the cover and the heated ‘‘stamps”’ pressed on the design again with 
great care. With this process of ‘‘blind-tooling’’ the complete pat- 
tern is clearly defined on the leather. 

The ‘‘finishing,” the term used for applying the gold, requires 
great firmness and delicacy of touch. A thin ‘‘glaire,’”’ made from 
the white of an egg, is put on the decoration before the gold leaf is 
applied. After this the gold leaf is put in place and is pressed into 
the leather with heated stamps. The long, continuous lines which 
are often used as boundaries for the design, are laid on with a small 

























metal wheel. 

Miss Starr has very proficient control of the difficulties her work 
holds, and in her the craftsman and artist have combined forces well. 
Her simple code of design is distinctly significant in artistic purpose 
and for the lasting qualities of the bez wutiful book. 

The book which has been thoughtfully considered and handled 
with thorough artistic understanding, from the ‘‘forwarding” to the 

“finishing,” appears in morocco and rich ornament to belong to an 
entirely different sphere from that of even the handsomest binding 
which has come from the commercial bindery as one of a thousand of 
the same design. It is set apart from the motley crowd—immortal- 
ized, as it were, and so deserves the respect that all ages have 
given it. M. K. 















SUNSETS IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
FROM PHOLOGRAPHS BY EARL DEAKIN 








FIGURE DRAWING—THE ARM 
PLATE XII 


The proportions of the arm should receive the student’s first con- 
sideration—its length and weight in relation to the character of the 
body, then the degree of diminishing width from shoulder to wrist. 
In the extended arm two lines may be invariably used to describe the 
breadth for length and marking the degree of taper, leaving for a 
later moment the separation of upper from lower arm. In detaching 
these one from the other, we discover a tapering of each form, first 
from the shoulder to the elbow, and again from below the elbow to 
the wrist. At the attachments, the arm at the shoulder to the body, 
forearm to upper, we find the planes interlacing in a manner pre- 
cluding the suggestion of complete detachment:of the parts. Hinging 
the arm at the shoulders and breaking it at the elbow are errors only 
too common even among artists. The cup-like form of the deltoid, in 
the shape of an epaulet, binds the arm to the body, its upper attach- 
ment along the spine of the scapula and outer border of the clavicle 
penetrates well into the body; on the other hand, its lower border 
descends well into the upper arm, and enters it between the biceps 
and triceps; in so doing, it passes and overlaps these muscles. We 
find that the deltoid through a part of the arm forming the upper 
extremity marks with its opposite the breadth of the shoulders, and 
so becomes a part of the body. Muscles in the back and chest com- 
plete the attachment. In the profile of the arm, the deltoid tapering 
upwards from the greatest width of the arm just above the armpit 
partakes of a forward tendency, giving suppleness to its connection 
with the body. The form of the shaft of the arm between the deltoid 
and elbow is considerably flattened, broader through the region of the 
triceps at the back than at the biceps in front, having greater depth 
than breadth. This breadth for depth becomes reversed at the 
entrance of the upper arm into forearm. The biceps enters the 
forearm into the upper part of the forearm, which is considerably 
wider than the breadth of the biceps. This plane into which the 
biceps dips is slightly concave, its opposite plane at the back is con- 
vex, containing a slight depression at the region of the elbow when 
the arm is extended. The biceps, a part of the upper arm, enters the 
lower, whilst the supinators, a part of the forearm, enters the upper, 
completing the connection at the elbow. From the flat region below 
the elbow the arm becomes more circular until its connection with 
the wrist, where again the breadth is greater than the depth, and the 
general form becomes more angular because of the bones coming 
nearer the surface. The fullness of the muscles in the upper part of 
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THE FIGURE 
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the forearm melting subtly into the tendons in the lower part pro- 
duces a graceful taper, irrespective of point of view, action, pronation, 
or supination. There is a beautiful curve in the forearm, particularly 
in evidence when in supination, that finds a graceful termination in 
the wrist and hand, whatever their action. The structural forms of 
the arm are subject to modifications due to age, development, and 
action. In the brawny muscular arm, the planes described are empha- 
sized; whilst in the arm of a young, undeveloped person they are 
barely in evidence, the various parts melting into one another in the 
most subtle manner. Ina front view the arm at the shoulder begins 
with an outward sweep, the base of the deltoid then tends inward, and 
is repeated by the fullness of the upper part of the triceps, which fits 
snugly into the armpit, producing an inward turn; if the arm be in 
pronation, a single sweep along the inside of the arm, with a slight 
convexity at the elbow, continuing to the hand, will describe its action, 
the outer line being the means of describing the component parts. 
The inner plane of the arm containing the lesser variations should 
invariably be used to give the action. J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Students and teachers of artistic anatomy will be glad to learn that 
a second edition of ‘‘Anatomy for Art Students,” by Arthur Thomp- 
son, Clarendon Press, Oxford, England, has recently been issued. It 
is a large vo'ume of some four hundred pages, and is very fully illus- 
trated. Unlike the smaller Anatomy by M. Duval, which deals more 
in description, Thompson’s Anatomy treats more of relations and 
effects of anatomy on surface form, making it a more practical treatise 
for artists. The illustrations are extremely good and numerous. 
Photographs from the living model serve as a basis for able anatomical 
diagrams, and as they are arranged opposite each other, are easily 
studied. The letterpress is interspersed with a sufficient number of 
detail drawings of bones and muscles so that the whole machinery of 
the human organism is thoroughly explained. The nomenclature 
used is as simple as possible, the common English rather than tech- 
nical terms being employed throughout. A chapter on proportion, 
based on Richer’s system, concludes the work. Anatomy is a sub- 
ject of fundamental importance in the drawing of the figure, and this 
book by Thompson, who is the lecturer on artistic anatomy at the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington, may be heartily recom- 
mended for school and studio. 
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We have, too, Mr. Pipp, pages and 
pages of him, the most complete history 
without words of domestic tribulation 
and triumph. Mr. Gibson has done him- 
self proud, and properly has known 
when to stop. Pipp is a character essen- 
tially American and familiar, and such 
ablessed unsuspecting old rascal that 
we condone his cussedness, and wish 
him joy of his grandchildren. 


William Nicholson deserts portrait- 
ure for animal 
doubt, but lacking in interest to those 
away from five o’clock tea and funny 
frocks, but they are good, as is every- 


The Treasures of the Metropolitan 
are told of by Arthur Hoeber, the New 
York art critic—well told and well pic- 
tured in conscientious 
good reference book, carefully edited, 
well-dressed sim- 


half-tone. A 


We are in receipt of a bundle of 
Christmas books from the house of Rus- 
sell, and it is again our sentiment that 
the giving of presents should be confined 
to books; more so this year than ever. 

The invasion of English country life 
and character study by C. J. Taylor is 
carrying war into the camp of Phil May 
with a vengeance and success. 

We have become so used to May, and 
so fond of him, that an American inter- 
pretation of the same life is interesting. 
Mr. Taylor has met with a ready pen the 
familiar types of Punch, and we have no 
thought of imitation in his work. The 
artist has come to learn the value of plain 
spaces in his work, as he has never shown 


it in his former illustrations, and is to 
be congratulated on the cleverness of 


clever no 


THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP 
ILLUSTRATIONS, BY C. D. GIBSON 
R. H. Russell, New York 
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THE EDITOR 


Some months ago an article appeared in one of our leading maga- 
zines in which the usefulness of exhibitions was adversely commented 
upon. While there is perhaps nothing beyond criticism that 
much evil may be traced to exhibitions controlled by schools 
or groups of artists narrowed to particular interests, and while 
many artists may be singled out whose power and reputation have no 
connection with regular exhibitions, the fact remains that the impor- 
tant exhibitions—international, national, and local—have a distinct 
historical value, and offer a view of the conditions of art at a given 
time and place that no individuai 
work or group of works by a single a 
artist could begin to express. The nl 4 
exposition in Paris in 1900 will - 2 ) 
display in its art section tenden- 
cies and results among all civilized 
nations. The history of the art of 
the nineteenth century will thus be 
read ata glance. Nations will be 
compared with other nations and 
individuals with individuals. It is 
difficult to understand how such a 
breadth of view can be otherwise 
obtained. While the prizes and 
honors may be bestowed through 
favoritism and with political bias, py square BOOK OF ANIMALS 
the exhibition will stand as a fair BY WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
and comprehensive record of the R. H. Russell, New York 
world’s art, and he who is able 
may read its important lessons of decadence or growth. 
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The exhibition of the Society of Western Artists recently opened 
at St. Louis will give six Western cities an opportunity to judge of 
the status of the art of this middle section of our country. Attention 
is called to the article on the aims of this important agent in our local 
field. Its work should meet with a sympathetic reception by the pub- 
lic, and a codperation thus formed would be to the great advantage 
of both public and artist. Its shortcomings are many, but its ideals 
are genuine and public-spirited, and should meet with an equally 
hearty response from‘the public to whom it appeals. The society is 
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now thoroughly organized, it has its work well in hand, and we are 
safe in expecting for it a future of great usefulness and profit to all 
concerned in its welfare. We wish it the success it so richly merits. 


se 


The municipal art idea is developing in Chicago in a healthy and 
dignified fashion. The city has a well-chosen art commission, and 
now, through the initiative of the artists, a municipal art society is 
being formed which is full of promise. Meetings have been held, and 
most of the preliminary work has been accomplished. We hope next 
month to give our readers a full account of what has been done, with 
a declaration of its principles and organization 


et 


In line with this movement a national congress of persons inter- 
ested in open-air art will be held in Chicago in the spring, and sug- 
gestions and plans for park and street improvements will be discussed 
by the best authorities on the subject. It is to be hoped that all 
these movements will act in harmony with the one idea of beautifying 
our cities, putting to one side sectional ambition and personal gain. 
There is honor enough for all if we work together for the common 
end of municipal improvement in matters of beauty, and better taste in 


civic adornment. 
se Ss 


An important meeting of the Municipal Art Society of Baltimore, 
Md., was held early in December, and its sessions were marked by 
papers and discussions of importance. Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield lec- 
tured on ‘‘Mural Decoration,’ illustrated by lantern slides, as was 
also the lecture by Mr. George Kriehn, Ph.D., on ‘‘Art Development 
of European and American Cities.” The meeting was well attended 
by representative men from similar societies in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, and Cincinnati. 

The report of the meeting will be minutely reported and pub 
lished, so that all may be benefited by the wealth of good suggestions 
that bear so directly on one of the most important fields of artistic 
activity in America. 

This Municipal Art movement is general throughout the United 
States, and includes enthusiastic layinen as well as artists in its ranks. 
The improvement of our cities in fifty years will be beyond the hopes 
of the optimist if the good work of these societies is carried to com- 
pletion. Happily it is not all talk, for the wonderful results in Boston 
and New York are tangible facts. Artistically directed public money 
will make our cities centers of comfort and beauty. Taste, not poli- 
tics, should be the guiding influence in our municipal improvement. 








